


cassette comes in. And then it goes back to Betty’s tape just 
after fourteen minutes. 

This jars my memory a little bit. In Dick’s Picks II, 
10/31/71, wasn’t there a serious cut in the “Not Fade 
Away”? 

Yes. Almost every Dick’s Picks has the challenge of a reel 
flip. In some cases, I will go and PII look for shows sur- 
rounding that particular show to find something that was 
mixed similarly that I could pull a vocal line or something 
from. And in other cases, it’s just connecting the end of one 
reel to another at some musical spot. 

Boy, the challenge of taking two separate mixes and 
putting them together. 

Oh, I know. It was fun. It’s what I really enjoy doing, but 
it was weird. You listen to this cassette, going, “Well, yeah, 
it’s the same performance.” That’s where the similarity ends. 
But, again, I have some pretty good gear, and the editing 
capabilities of the Sonic Solutions System are really pretty 
excellent. And I have time, fortunately. John Cutler always 
accuses me of being paid by the hour, because sometimes it 
takes me a long time to get from one thing to another. But 
I’m not paid by the hour, so I can just make it right. I hope. 

How much of a difference was there between the mixing 
styles of Bear and Kidd and Betty? And do you know if there 
was any conversation, either at that time or in retrospect, 
between those people in regard to how the music ended up 
on tape as opposed to the way it was mixed live for the PA? 

I don’t really know if there were conversations, particu- 
larly between Kidd and Bear, because they kind of over- 
lapped. And Betty, she had that added problem of being a 
woman in a very chauvinistic world. But she was really 
excellent. And so was Kidd. He probably realized what a 
pain in the butt engineering is, but considering he had many 
other functions at the time, I think, his tapes are really 
excellent. And Bear is, of course, totally unique. He has 
such a different approach to his mixing, or “sonic jour- 
nals,” as he calls it. I find that the end result between Betty 
and Kidd is fairly similar. 

Well, you’ve got to hand it to Bear for the way he aurally 
shaped the mix, the way he miked the stage. On 2/13/70, 
the way that “Dark Star” is mixed is, jeez, the music leaps 
out of the speakers, the speakers just dissolve away. 

Well, he has that vision, and he may be a pain for some 
people, but he’s certainly very unique, and he’s created some 
great mixes without a doubt. Betty and Kidd did make simi- 
lar mixes that are clean and well representative. Bear’s are 
unique in a different way, and as you say, he has really paid 
attention to aural spaciness. Bear’s tapes sound unusually 
good considering he was mixing for the house, not for the 
tape. Usually I have a problem with board tapes in that, 
unless the room is of a particular size, not all instruments are 
going to be uniformly represented. In the Fillmore East tape 
there’s not much bass because there’s plenty of bass in the 
hall. And that’s usually a problem with any board tape, and, 
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again, it’s a big problem with the ’80s. I wish we could rep- 
resent the ’80s more, and we will, but it’s just that I can tell 
you right now, the quality is not going to be like the ’70s. 
Nothing against Dan, because his tapes are board tapes and 
he mixed doing what was necessary for the room; a lot of 
times there were instruments that were loud onstage that 
will not be represented on the tape. Also, most of these tapes 
are primarily cassettes. The band stopped having someone 
do reel-to-reels. So, between those two sonic drags, there’s 
going to be a lot less ’80s tapes that sound good. 

Tell me about Dick’s Picks VI. 

Let’s see, that was Hartford, 10/14/83. That was a cas- 
sette source. Dick, I think, was feeling some real pressure, 
“Get a ‘Scarlet’ > Fire!” And we listened to a lot of ’83, 84, 
and again these were all board tapes, not necessarily the best 
for release, and almost all were cassettes. I think it’s proba- 
bly our weakest release, although it is a great “Scarlet” > 
“Fire.” In any case, it was a Dolby cassette and we ended up 
going through an Aphex Aural Exciter, which is a device that 
helps bring things a little more brilliant and brightness, with- 
out an increase in volume. The Aphex helped bring a little 
life to a rather dull cassette; of course, it increased the hiss 
and stuff, but, I don’t know, personally, hiss is my least con- 
sideration. I’d rather have high end and hiss than have a dull 
tape. That’s one of the problems with trying to make a cas- 
sette into a master. And an old cassette on top of that. But 
again, if a fan can sit back and listen to it as a show and 
ignore all of the limitations that are on this, then I guess it’s 
successful. To me that’s the idea, make it flow like a show, 
because that’s why you listen to Dick’s Picks. 

Let’s talk about Dick’s Picks VII, put together from a 
series of shows at the Alexandra Palace in 1974. That’s 
actually one of my favorite releases. 

Mine, too. 

I like Phil’s bass sound on tapes more in ’70 and °71, and 
then, for some reason, a combination of him changing his 
rig, and/or the recording technique, I’m not sure, made his 
bass sound flat on tapes after that. But the overall sound of 
the band and the aural quality of the tape in the next few 
years after that are very comfortable for me. This ’72-’74 
period is where I feel very much at home. And this really 
translates on Dick’s Picks VII, and it’s also a great combina- 
tion of songs. Do you remember what challenges there were 
in this, cause there was very little discussion in this one? 

As I remember, there were a lot of instances in which 
they stop-started tape, and they did that often to save tape. 
As far as the overall quality, the tape was really good. Highs 
and lows, the mix was all pretty good. I just remember there 
were lots of tapes that would stop right in the middle of the 
end of the applause, start up again just before a song, or 
even slightly miss the beginning of a song. So I remember 
having to look for a lot of little pieces of similar-sounding 
audience noise. I do that a lot with these, in trying to create 
a feeling that you’re going from song to song. In spite of 
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what someone might think, I really take a lot of time to 
make the releases flow from one song to another. I’ll keep 
tunings in and things like that, because I know that that’s 
what went down, and particularly if there’s any audience 
banter, any talking. Pll keep that in for sure. Anything that 
could be interesting, and if you listen real carefully on head- 
phones, you might hear something. So I remember really 
needing to piece a lot of the songs together on that release. 

Talk to me about the stuff between songs, the dead air, 
as it were. There’s a fascinating story that Betty told me 
about her putting together a tape of just, almost like white 
noise, just audience sounds from the Radio City shows. 
This brings up the whole fascinating subject of working 
hard on all the stuff behind the scenes, working hard to 
make it that you don’t notice the stuff that you’re not sup- 
posed to notice. 

I know. I spend a ton of time doing that. For instance, 
with the Harpur College, I did all the edits after loading in 
the master to the computer from our Nagra; then our new 
two-track, this restored ATR showed up. I thought the orig- 
inal load-in of Harpur College sounded pretty good, but 
when I put the original source tapes on this new ATR and lis- 
tened, it was “Wow, this sounds great!” It sounded so much 
better than it did on the Nagra, that I redid the whole proj- 
ect, edits and all. It was a lot of work—oh, man—but I just 
would have always cringed whenever I heard Harpur Col- 
lege if I hadn’t just turned around and done it all over again. 

You have one chance, really. 

Yeah, that’s the thing about putting something out. It’s 
no longer a one-time thing, now it’s stamped, it’s here for- 
ever. I should mention the Stanley Theatre ’72 release, num- 
ber eleven, just because that stood out. That was a Bear 
tape, if I remember correctly. No original compression was 
done on those, meaning when they were recorded, there was 
no overall dynamics control going to the stereo mix. In 
some ways that’s good, and in some ways that’s bad. It’s 
good because you absolutely get the slowest quiet passages, 
as well as the loudest loud passages. In this case, however, 
there were lots of vocals, particularly Bobby, that would just 
blast out at you. The music would be moving along, and it 
would come to a vocal, and the vocal would jump in your 
face. It was a board tape that represented what was neces- 
sary for the PA. But to help the CD, I did a lot of isolating 
of individual words in the computer and bringing them each 
down a dB or two to help control that. The end result is, 
there’s still a lot of loud vocal parts, but not as loud as they 
were before. Also, I have a type of No Noise program as 
part of Sonic Solutions where I can isolate a distorted note 
or chord, and in many cases the No Noise process can actu- 
ally decrease or eliminate the distortion. But I have to take 
each chord and isolate it, and it takes about sixty to ninety 
seconds of processing to do one second of music. A minute 
of number crunching to do one second of music, so it’s very 
time consuming. 


Please explain some of the other specific changes you 
make with the Sonic Solutions system. 

Sonic Solutions is primarily a mastering system, mean- 
ing it’s both a hardware card that slips into the computer 
and the software that runs it. It’s not multitrack, but you 
can get such a version. What I really have is a two- to four- 
track type of editing, to create a master CD, It isn’t like Pro 
Tools, whose strength lies in its multitrack ability, and that 
has a lot of plug-ins, where third-party designers have cre- 
ated more software enhancements for your audio. But 
where Sonic Solutions is very strong is in its editing capabil- 
ities. The ability to say, “Okay, I want to cut from here to 
here, and then use very different slopes so I can do a slow 
fade-in on one reel and a quick fade-out, I can really manip- 
ulate the shapes.” I think that once you’re used to it, it’s 
extremely user-friendly, that’s the real strength of it. It’s just, 
it’s the best for editing, I think. And with the proper analog- 
to-digital converters, it sounds great. Then again, I haven’t 
used the new Sadie System, which is PC-based. Sonic is 
Mac-based. Generally, I do additive EQ in the analog world 
with some kind of analog equalization; it’s smoother and 
warmer, particularly in the high frequencies, than the digital 
EQ I have in the Sonic. There are a couple of great digital 
EQs, but we just don’t have any. I have a Sontec mastering 
equalizer, and then an NTI, which is another high-definition 
equalizer. If I need to subtract anything, and it’s lower- 
frequency stuff, I may do that in the Sonic System. 

It’s fascinating to me that there are programs now that 
allow you to fix Bobby’s vocal, even though it’s slaved to 
everything else in that channel. 

Well, you know, I can’t fix it totally. I only do it for a syl- 
lable at a time but everything, music and all, does come down 
with it. Because the vocals in this case are so much louder 
than the music, hopefully you don’t notice the level change. 
There’re some cases where you probably do because I’ve 
heard people say, “God, it sounds like the level’s changing.” 
Now sometimes the levels change inexplicably on these old 
tapes, so I don’t know if they’re hearing that or my changes. 
Hopefully Pm doing this somewhat subtly, but yeah, it’s an 
attempt to try to kind of get things in control, and it’s more 
or less successful. Not always a hundred percent, but to me, 
at least I feel like I’m trying to take care of a problem as best 
can be done. You can’t remix it, it is only two-track. 

So, moving back to the series, Volume IX, anything you 
can tell me about that, from 9/16/90? 

Madison Square Garden. Well, there’s two aspects to 
that. One, Vince is very loud—there are points where it’s 
jarring—in “Cold Rain and Snow,” he’s much louder than 
he should be. Then there’s other places where he’s playing 
something that’s brilliant, he’s got some really interesting 
MIDI sounds put in by Bralove, and it’s actually okay that 
he’s in the lead. I think the challenge comes when he’s play- 
ing chords as opposed to individual notes that tend to 
drown out other people a little bit more. I know Bruce was 











